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A GREAT WORK OF ART 

"PEACE" 
By Puvis DE Chavannes 

See page 423 



A T the risk of being criticized by some for doing 
'^ so we repeat: 

OUR CREED 

The logical Standard of Art Measurement for a sure evalu- 
ation of Works of Art is based: on rare examples of the 
highest manifestations of the Six Elements of Art Power. 

That is to say: The Greatest work of Art in the World 
is that one in which we see manifested: 

First: A Subject, which is socially the most beneficent, 
of interest to the greatest number of people, and the noblest 
in Conception; 

Second: In which the Expression — on the faces of the 
figures, in the details, and in the work as a whole — expresses 
profoudly that which the work is supposed to express; 

Third: In which the Composition is the most sublime; 

Fourth: In which the Drawing of all forms is the most 
true and effective in rendering Life, above all, — ideal Life; 

Fifth: In which the Color is the most varied and rich; 

Sixth: In which the surface Technique is the most vigor- 
ous, appropriate and un-offensively individusd; the whole 
work of such a Quality, and so co-ordinated, as to insure a 
Style, at once Personal yet Universal, in which a Subject is 
Expressed with the greatest Completeness and Harmony: 
so as to stir the highest emotions of the largest number of 
cultured people for the longest period of time. 

We consider a work of art Great or Trivial in ratio of the 
degree to which it measures up to this Standard. 

On the walls of the Museum of Amiens are 
two decorations — "Peace" and **War." They are 
among the greatest works of art created since the 
beginning of the Renaissance and vie with those 
of Veronese, Raphael and Rubens. "Peace" is repro- 
duced on page 423. 

Why is this work great? 

First, because the Subject is one making a uni- 
versal appeal at all times, never more so than now. 
But above all it is conceived in an original manner, 
on a plane of lofty beneficent serenity and expressive 
power. The artist, we know, started out to make 
it both powerful and refined. 

Second: having properly conceived the subject, 
he proceeded to make one of the most beautiful 
compositions imaginable, of a beauty that is at once 
graceful and delight-giving, yet lifting, a composi- 
tion that has not been surpassed in a hundred years. 
It is Hellenic in spirit, yet thoroughly modern ; uni- 
versal in its appeal and in its "artistry," yet radi- 
ating "individuality" — because we feel no other 
wellknown artist could have painted the picture. 

Third: its expression of that which it pretends 
to express — ^the idea of peace — is so profound that 
it is entirely adequate and satisfying. Not only is 
it a fine example of what may be called primary 
expression, that is, each figure is expressive, but it 
is a remarkable example of what may be entitled 
secondary expression, that is, the work as a whole 
is singularly expressive of peace. It actually radi- 



ates peace. Especially is this true as we stand in 
front of it at Amiens where we are not only stirred 
by the magnificent composition of line and mass, 
but also by its exquisite and soothing color-scheme 
and color-harmony. It is impossible to contemplate 
this picture for five minutes without having one's 
soul filled with a restful feeling that conquers all 
suggestion of strife. We know that certain per- 
sons may speak softly, but their very presence, as 
a whole, speaks quarrel. So this picture speaks 
vigorously but its very presence, as a whole, speaks 
peace ! It is therefore a triumph of expression, not 
only in each individual figure but as a whole, and 
this is the most diflScult thing to achieve in any of 
the arts. 

Fourth: the drawing of the various forms is 
throughout so true, not only to the facts of life 
but to the facts slightly idealized and ennobled 
through that modest simplification, without any 
detestable "deformation of the form," that rational 
common-sense stylization so difficult to realize, that 
the whole work is invested with the fine style which 
befits a grandly conceived and noble subject. No- 
where did Puvis commit the unpardonable sin of 
vulgarizing any figure or any form. All is refined ; 
and yet power is retained. When will those artists 
who imitate Puvis remember to imitate this fine 
combination of refinement plus power? In an 
ephemeral work of art, like in an ephemeral maga- 
zine article, an over-affirmation of style or vigor 
of expression may pass; but in a work of art that 
is to endure — to occupy extremely valuable wall 
space in an expensive museum, to be enjoyed for 
generations to come as time goes on — ^modesty of 
style, such as we find in this work, is strictly in 
order. How many artists forget this? and there- 
fore how many of their works will, in a decade, be 
back numbers and merit only to be whitewashed? 

Fifth: the color-scheme of this picture is one of 
the handsomest color-compositions of a century and 
the general tone of the color, as said before, radi- 
ates that indescribable but benignant, reposeful 
something we feel in the presence of all of Puvis's 
pictures. But to feel the moving power of its color, 
the picture must be seen at Amiens. 

Finally : its technique or manner of surface paint- 
ing will always please universally because free from 
egotistical tricks of brush-work or painting-stunts, 
and is entirely adequate for the work and free from 
all excessive mannerisms, some of which crept into 
his works later on; at the same time it is not the 
manner in painting of any one else. So that it has 
just that sufficiency of individuality and personality 
needed to lift it beyond the commonplace and give 
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it originality. The result is, no excessive personal 
tricks of brush-work are to be found, to attract the 
attention of the beholder away from the subject 
and its profound expression or to get in between 
him and the subject. Hence all the elemental art- 
powers: composition, expression, drawing and color 
can work upon our soul unimpeded by cheap 
monkey-tricks of forced technical mannerisms in 
paintings. The total result is a general harmony 
at once highly stirring to the emotions yet filling 
us with a feeling of repose and a gentle craving for 
peace as, with regret, we move away from the 
picture. 



Of course, just as one swallow does not make a 
Summer, so one picture of "Peace" will not prevent 
a war. But that the psychological influence of this 
work does strongly and eternally operate upon men 
toward modifying the savagery still latent in man- 
kind and helps to create within them a longing for 
a real, unstagnant paradise on earth is certain; 
thus it makes for a steady working force toward 
higher social ends. And there can be no doubt 
that within a decade the cultured public will agree 
that not only is this one of the greatest works pro- 
duced in the last five hundred years, but that it is 
the highest flight of Puvis de Chavannes. 



CLEVER WORK OF ART 

''THE DANCER" 
By Degas 

See 'page 424 



nPHE public must ever remember that the slogan 
* "Eternal Vigilance is the price of Liberty" ap- 
plies as much to the world of art as to politics. It 
must not allow itself to be deceived by the honest 
artists who have not perspicacity enough to see that 
cleverness is not art but only part of art; nor 
should it allow itself to be bamboozled by the dis- 
honest artists who know full well that there is 
something much higher in art than mere cleverness, 
but who, discovering too late in life and after much 
strife their inability or disinclination to work hard 
enough to produce great art, and not wishing to 
quit the world of art, turn charlatans and with the 
most cunning casuistry try to hood-wink the public 
into believing that cleverness is not only a part 
of art but all there is in art that is worth striving 
for. Unfortunately they have often had great suc- 
cess in many quarters, especially in this epoch, 
aided by either ignorant or interested art dealers. 

We confess it is extremely difiicult for the public 
to find out which artists are dishonest charlatans 
and which are honest self -deceivers. But that the 
European world of art is full of charlatans, and 
that they have some imitators here, is as certain 
as that life is full of charlatanism. Hence the 
public should ever be on its guard against all 
European art, art-criticism and art-pushing, no 
matter from what quarter it may come, and never 
fail to apply the acid test of morality and common- 
sense, in the doing of which it should trust to its 
instincts and intuitions more than any finely spun, 
cleverly cryptic verbal pyrotechnics. 

Cleverness may be defined as great skill accom- 
panied by a dexterous quickness and sureness of 
touch and by a sprightly spirit which the French 
call "Chic," a spirit made up mostly of gaiety, a 
little flippancy and just a pinch of cynicism. 

Cleverness is never entirely serious, even at best. 

Cleverness will always defy some fundamentally 
necessary convention. 

Cleverness will always leave something unfln- 
ished, stop short of pushing finish to a finish. 

Cleverness is never profound, is always superficial 
and prefers synthesis to analysis. 

Cleverness will always snap its fingers at the 
white beard of Moses. 



Therefore Amiel said "Cleverness is useful in 
everything, sufficient for nothing." 

And yet, when the secret proportions of the in- 
gredients of truly fine cleverness, according to the 
Greek motto "Nothing too much" are mixed in a 
work — ^which is indeed rarely the case — it never 
fails, when morally clean, to be adorable. 

The pastel "The Dancer" by Degas is a perfect 
gem of cleverness, but it is not a great work of art. 
As pure cleverness of craftsmanship it is unsur- 
passed in modernistic art, made before modernism 
descended into the depths of stupid degeneracy, and 
an unfailing source of intellectual interest, a rare 
specimen of "intellectual art." It stirs no lofty 
emotions, in fact none except the negative emotion 
of surprise that is aroused by its skill. It does not 
amuse us, nor delight us, nor enrapture us, that is, 
we of the public who do not belong to that gild of 
artists which is always in quest of mere cleverness. 
It was not intended to rouse our emotions. It was 
made with the sole purpose of capturing our in- 
tellect, and it does that easily. It is a perfect 
specimen of "Art for art's sake" — of the so-called 
"Pursuit of pure beauty without any other preoc- 
cupation" as Gautier would say; also it is an 
example of art made to appeal to artists only. 

In subject "The Dancer" is by itself trivial, but 
"chic" in conception. Nor is the color of the pastel 
especially delightful in composition ; the background 
too is blotchy and disagreeable. But where it 
really triumphs is in the astonishing sureness of 
drawing. This is manifested by the truth, the in- 
stantaneity of the movement of the entire figure 
of the dancer as she flies to the front of the stage 
to obtain her mead of applause. This truth of 
movement is so extraordinary that it is apt to 
escape the attention of the public, because the pub- 
lic does not know how difficult it is to draw- with 
such sureness, showing such truth of construction 
and that of the movement of a figure "taken on 
the fly." Besides this, it is accompanied by so 
much lightness of touch and such "snappy tech- 
nique" that it looks as if a wizard had just play- 
fully thrown it off in a few moments. It is this 
extraordinary sureness of craftsmanship, done ap- 
parently without effort, which makes certain artists 



